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| which scholars, teachers, and students of English and American litera- ge 
ture and the English language may keep abreast of the current periodical clud 
literature in the field. Each issue of AES, each month, will contain sum- and 
maries of all relevant articles in recently issued periodicals. Scholarly, 116. 
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an initial list of 100 from which abstracts will regularly be taken, and men 
AES expects to expand this list according to its subscribers’ wishes. Ame 
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Colorado. All correspondence should be directed to the Editor, 123 W auth 
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rick | AMERICAN QUARTERLY, IX: 4, Winter 1957. A God 


112. Bowron, Bernard, Leo Marx, and Arnold Rose. "Literature and 
vilon ' Covert Culture," pp. 377-386. The authors assert that the covert culture— 
_ "traits of culture rarely acknowledged by those who possess them"—of 
| past periods may be deciphered and that "one indispensable key is the 
_ analysis of systems of imagery and metaphor in diverse popular writings 
and in works of formal literary art."' This thesis is illustrated by the 
analysis of written documents published during the onset of industrialism 
in America before the Civil War. 


113, Jacobs, Wilbur R. "Some Social Ideas of Francis Parkman," pp. 
387-397. This article presents in brief form some of the controversial 
social ideas of Francis Parkman, the eminent American historian of the 
| 19th century. Parkman leaned toward a political aristocracy, disliked 
ng- the aggressive frontiersman who was opening up the West, opposed woman 

| suffrage, and exhibited in his writings a persistent attitude of anticlerical- 
ism. His was a conservative, often negative voice. 


114. Wasserstrom, William. "The Lily and the Prairie Flower," pp. 398- 
411. The author maintains that the current ideal of American woman- 
hood—the good-bad girl who embodies the resolution of the old conflict 
between lust and love and whose distinctive quality is moral dualism—is 
nota new image. "On the contrary, it is rooted in our social and intel- 
lectual history for it was formulated during the second half of the last 
_ century" by Middle West writers, such as Edward Eggleston and E. W. 
Howe. Middle Western writing shaped a new morality which was a com- 
promise between the old genteel virtues of the East and the sexual freedom 
of the West. ''The literature of the heartland insists that unrestrained 
sexuality is savage and wicked but it insists, too, that an absolute denial 
of sex seriously disrupts life. As a result its best women avoid either 
form of extravagance." 


115. Kegel, Charles H. ''Ruskin's St. George in America," pp. 412-420. 

lege This article explores the question of John Ruskin's influence upon Julius 
_ Augustus Wayland and his band of socialists, who in the 1890's founded in 

| Tennessee a model socialist community called the Ruskin Co-operative 
=== | Association. In its adherence to a classless society, a democratic organi- 
zation, and an industrial orientation, Wayland's community ran counter to 

| Ruskin's principles. However, Ruskin's letters exerted "considerable 

1s by | influence'' upon Wayland, and the colony's attitude toward labor and its 
eras use of a labor-based currenty followed Ruskinian theory. The author con- 
dical cludes that the Tennessee colonists "considered Ruskin as a patron saint 
sum- and they attempted to follow not the letter but the spirit of his teachings." 


arly, 116. Berthoff, W. B. "Adventures of the Young Man: An Approach to 
ed in » Charles Brockden Brown," pp. 421-434, The author examines the treat- 
, and ment of a single theme—a young man's initiation—in three works by 
Ss. American novelist Charles Brockden Brown. The article explores the 

initiation theme in Edgar Huntly, Memoirs of Stephen Calvert and Arthur 
=== Mervyn, devoting the major share of attention to the last-mentioned novel. 


lider, 117, Holland, Robert. ''Miss Glasgow's 'Prufrock,' " pp. 435-440. The 
23W author asserts that certain of Ellen Glasgow's novels, "from about the 
rice: , First World War onward, are treatments of the remnants of order routed 
ina world of dislocation and spiritual negation." The people of this world 
=== are like T. S. Eliot's hollow men. Mr. Holland devotes the bulk of his 
article to illustrating this point by delineating the impotence of Virginius 
Curle Littlepage, hero of Miss Glasgow's novel They Stooped to Folly, and 


22 


by pointing out the similarities between Littlepage and the hero of Eliot's | 
poem "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock." | 


118. Eble, Kenneth E. "Howells' Kisses," pp. 441-447. This article deals 
with the question of sexual prudery in the work of William Dean Howells, 
"pre-eminently the novelist of late nineteenth-century American mating 
and marriage."' Howells' reticence toward sex and his attitude:toward the 
conventions of courting, "particularly toward the most serious token of 
affection, the kiss, strengthens the impression that he displayed more 
than the conventional reticence. The evidence from his novels is that the 
kiss, however innocent in its context and consequence, was a mark of im- 
propriety which denied the erring couple the felicity of true and lasting 


union," 
Kenneth G. Johnston 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVI: 4, Autumn 1957, 


119, Friedrich, Otto. "Ernest Hemingway: Joy Through Strength," pp. 
470; 518-530. The title is ironical, for Hemingway is here attacked as 

"a potentially great writer who has persistently limited and corrupted 

himself."" Hemingway's corruption stems from his misunderstanding and 

misuse of his own values. For instance, the aesthetics of killing, illus- 

trated in Hemingway's explanations of bull fighting and in ''The Short 

Happy Life of Francis Macomber," is merely a disguise for the immoral- 

ity of useless murder. Love, for Hemingway, is based upon a false simpli- 

fication of the differences between the sexes—''manlydom" and ''womanly- 

dom"'—and ends in meaningless conflict. The conflict in Hemingway's | 
best stories is the result of the necessities of the hero's profession (The 
Old Man and the Sea, ''Fifty Grand"') or the need for self-defense (To Have 

and Have Not). 


120. Taylor, Walter Fuller. ''William Faulkner: The Faulkner Fable," 
pp. 471-477. Abetted by Faulkner's Nobel Prize acceptance speech and 
other public declarations, critics have seen in Faulkner's novels Christian 
morality. However, an investigation of A Fable, a book "essential to the 
understanding of Faulkner,'' reveals that Faulkner saw man not only as 
“physically repulsive'' and morally callous, but also as subhuman, in the 
naturalistic tradition of Theodore Dreiser and Frank Norris. Further- 
more, both incident and style show that Faulkner's treatment of the New 
Testament in A Fable is not in "the orthodox Christian tradition."' Past 
Faulkner critics have been greatly concerned with the structure and sym- 
bolism of his works, but they have neglected their meaning and value, 
They have also distorted his "idealism" out of all proportion to its real 
existence in his novels and have thus produced the ''Faulkmer fable." 
Henry B. Rule 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XXIII: 4, Winter 1957. 


121. O'Neill, Eugene. "A Letter From Eugene O'Neill to Arthur H. 
Quinn, = (reprinted from Quinn' s A History of f the American Drama From 


calling him a ''sordid realist'' one wt and a "lying Moral Romanticiil 
the next indicate that they do not see O'Neill's attempt to combine the’ 
good of each school into his work. O'Neill feels most neglected because 
he is not looked on as a poet, a poet". . . who has labored. . . to evolve 
original rhythms of beauty where beauty apparently isn't—Jones, Ape, 
God's Chillun, Desire, etc. —." 
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122, Winther, Sophus Keith. "O'Neill's Tragic Themes: Long Day's 
Journey Into Night," pp. 295-307. "Long Day's Journey Into Night is 
biography in its most concentrated form." Its significance stems not so 
much from what it tells about O'Neill's family, but from its revelations 
about O'Neill himself; the sources of his ideas and the development of his 
concepts which produced the philosophy which produced O'Neill the drama- 
tist. One of the major shaping forces of O'Neill's philosophy was the 
theme of the play: the home, lost or never found. The books which in- 
fluenced O'Neill are contained in a small book case on stage. The authors 
are "Stendhal, Zola... Nietzsche, Schopenhauer... Ibsen, Strindberg 
.. . Swinburne, Baudelaire, Rossetti, Wilde, Ernest Dowson, and Kipling." 


123. Pallette, Drew B. "O'Neill's A Touch of the Poet and His Other 
the last of the great nine-play cycle that O'Neill worked on during his 
later years. It also fits in well with his last plays: The Iceman Cometh, 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, and A Moon for the Misbegotten. It devel- 
ops ideas and uses situations that have been presented in other plays. 
",.. it unexpectedly expands the ideas that tie these plays together, and 
gives new complexity to the picture they provide of the dramatist's final 
views," 


124. Lecky, Eleazer. ''Ghosts and Mourning Becomes Electra: Two 
Versions of Fate," pp. 320-338. A comparative study of Ghosts and Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra will show many significant analogies. Both plays have 
avery broad subject—the power the past has over the present, In both 
plays ''ghosts'' means heredity and environment; the cultural climate is 
represented as Puritanical; religious ministers further frustrate the char- 
acters; disaster and an unwholesome view of life show large influence; 
heredity and environment bring about catastrophe. The plays differ in 
structure, however. Ghosts is a single catastrophe while Mourning Be- 
comes Electra is a series of them. "Ghosts is optimistic ..:; Mourning 
Becomes Electra is basically pessimistic." 


Charles Tate 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 3, December 1957. 


125. Hook, J. N. ''College English Teachers: Leaders or Critics?" pp. 
93-99. College English teachers should not only criticize the deficiencies 
of the high school English program, but they should also make a positive 
contribution to remedy the evils. These deficiencies are largely the fault 
of the college teachers themselves, for by concentrating only on their 
own specialties they allowed a leadership vacuum to develop which has 
been filled by the educationists—educationists who have done harm as 
wellas good. Five suggestions are offered which will enable college 
teachers to regain their leadership. 


126, Lydenberg, John. ''Cozzens and the Critics," pp. 99-104. For sev- 
eral reasons, Cozzens has been neglected by critics and teachers: he has 
lived in "crusty seclusion"; his novels are fashionable neither in form 
nor in subject-matter; his view is ''forbiddingly pessimistic"; and his art 
is so simple and clear that it is difficult for the critic to find anything to 
Say about his novels. It is a paradox that the cautious, conservative 
younger generation prefers the romanticism of J. D. Salinger to the ma- 
ture realism of Cozzens. 


127, Milton, John R. "Voice from Siouxland: Frederick Feikema Man- 
fred," pp. 104-111. 'Man must survive" is the major theme of the eight 
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novels of F. F. Manfred, who was born (1812) on a farm near Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. Neglected by the critics, his novels are nevertheless "honest and | 
direct and powerful"; their "subject is man, his land, his origin, his herit- 
age, and his soul." 


128. Whicher, Stephen E. "Current Long-Playing Records of Literature 
in English," pp. 111-121. The first of ''an annual bibliography of recorded 
literature of interest to the college English teacher” itemizes poetry, 
prose, and drama found on long-playing discs. 


129. Lisca, Peter. 'The Return of 'The Windhover,'"' pp. 124-126. This 
interpretation of Gerard Manley Hopkins' "The Windhover" assumes that 
Buckle means ''collapse'' and that here means "the poet's heart, which 
in the tercets is addressed as thee, chevalier, and dear." 


130. Dahl, Curtis. "The Victorian Challenge to Teaching: One Answer," 
pp. 127-129. One answer to the special problems of teaching Victorian 
literature to undergraduates is the topical method; i.e., the teacher chooses 
each year a different topic which is important in Victorian literature and 
assigns whole units taken from ten or so Victorian writers who were inter- 
ested in the topic. Examples of topics are ''Past and Present in Victorian 
Literature" and ''Belief and Unbelief in Victorian Literature.'' The major 
disadvantage of the method is that it is essentially unliterary, but the ad- 
vantages—both to students and teachers—far outweigh the disadvantages, 


131. Bryant, Margaret. ''Combine as a Noun," p. 130. The use of combine 
as a noun meaning ''a combining of persons or organizations for the pur- 
pose of furthering their commercial, political, or other interests" has 
become established by writers both in and out of the field of social studies, 


132. Reinert, Otto. ''A Survey of Drama Anthologies," pp. 134-140. This 
checklist of the plays contained in anthologies suitable mainly for intro- 
duction to literature courses for freshmen and sophomores is prefaced 


by "comments on a limited number of texts." 
Henry B. Rule 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VI: 3, Winter 1958. 


133. Watts, Harold H. ''James Gould Cozzens and the Genteel Tradition,” 
pp. 257-273. Cozzens' later novels, The Just and the Unjust and By Love 
Possessed, show that the Genteel Tradition in American literature is not 
dead, by his finding value and merit in studying the America of the "... 
small town, the county seat—the America where people were ‘just ordinary 
people'....'' Observations of this society which emerge from Cozzens' 
novels are that ''The genteel tradition . ..is one of the few surviving 
bearers of rationalism in American culture... is basically agnostic} 
[militantly agnostic]... had and still has a real esteem for law." 


134, Cosman, Max. ''Disquieted Graham Greene," pp. 319-325. Graham 
Greene has the "'seriousness" about his writings 'which enables him to 
project matter of first-rate import.'' This seriousness appears with dis- 
quiet. To Greene the only thing that counts is expressed by his "wiskey-| 
priest"... 'to be a saint.’ '' Greene's disquiet arises from the per 


sonal inner conflict of not being able "'. . . to take the leap to sainthood.’ 
Charles Tate 
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pids, BLH, XXIV: 4, December 1957. 


. — 135. Kaske, R. E. ''The Knight's Interruption of the Monk's Tale," pp. 
“7 249-268. The basic contrast between the Knight and the Monk, and other 
contrasts growing out of their relation to ideals of chivalry and monasti- 
ature cism, serves to explain the Knight's extended interruption. The interrup- 
yrded tion and the Knight's Tale ''complement one another as the two broad pos- 
etry, sibilities for a true literary presentation of Boethian fortune as it affects 
_ good men,'' complement the presentation of the fortunes of wicked men in 
the Monk's Tale, and implicitly criticize the philosophical inadequacy of 
the Monk's Tale. 
» tha 
Bes 136. Durr, Robert Allen. "Spenser's Calendar of Christian Time," pp. 


269-285. The Shepheardes Calender is a coherent trinity of topics (love, 

religion, and poetry) whose governing subject is the contrast between good 
ver," and bad shepherds, or ''more broadly, between the humble children of God 
orian and the proud partisans of Lucifer, between the life of the eternal spirit 
»0S8€S and the death of the transient flesh."' The calendar begins in the season 
e and of Christ's birth, signifying ''Christian, not natural or heathen, time.'' The 
nter- lesson the pastoral teaches is that of the Middle Ages: ''Love, but beware 
orian what you love. Love of God and love of neighbor is called charity; love of 
najor the world and love of temporal things is called cupidity." 


e ad- 
ages, 137. Maclean, Hugh N. "Milton's Fair Infant," pp. 296-305. The poem 


is an attempt to work out "an aesthetic pattern which may retain the 
nbine beauty and symbolic aptness of classical story, while indicating at the 
pur- same time the subordination of classical assumptions to those of the 
"has Christian dispensation." The problems encountered in this poem "pointed 
dies. on to a resolution, based on greater understanding and deliberate purpose, 
in the Nativity Ode." ; 


This 

ntro- 138. Wendt, Allan. ''The Moral Allegory of Jonathan Wild," pp. 306-320. 

faced The allegory involves "conscious reference to the limitations of Heart- 
free's passive goodness as well as to the evil of Wild's immoderate great- 

Rule ness.''’ Wendt examines Heartfree's character in the light of eighteenth- 
century ethical thought, and in the light of other of Fielding's writings 
(particularly The Good-Natured Man and The Champion), finding that 
Heartfree "lacks precisely the quality which Wild has in excess," just as 

tion," Wild lacks Heartfree's benevolence. Neither character presents a direct 

| Love example of recommended conduct, 


" 139. Watson, Robert W. ''George Meredith's Sandra Belloni: the 'Philos- 
opher' on the Sentimentalists,"' pp. 321-335. Meredith shows in Sandra 
1 Belloni and other novels that the sentimentalist is "basically estranged 
from nature and that his unnatural and artificial behavior may lead him 
to despair, madness, corruption, cruelty, loss of self-identity, but most 
commonly indecision, ineffectuality, and folly."" He contrasts with the 
| Sentimentalist the individual, or "the naturally-constituted," who is in 
aham conflict with society's artificial code of behavior and who is frequently 
im to penalized because of this conflict. 
diss Robert C. Jones 


per) THE EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, Number 9, IV Quarter 1957. 


“Tate 140. Cameron, Kenneth Walter, "Young Henry Thoreau in the Annals of 
the Concord Academy (1829-1833)," pp. 1-42. Professor Cameron repro- 
duces unpublished source material bearing on 'Thoreau's intellectual 


25 
skey- 


26 


preparation for Harvard," gives a listing of "Thoreau's immediate friends : 
and classmates in Concord,'' provides new materials on ''the declamation- 
debating program of New England schools,'' and re-evaluates the ''services ( 


of Phineas Allen,'' Thoreau's teacher. 
George Hendrick 


ENCOUNTER, X: 1, January 1958. 


141, Fiedler, Leslie A. "The Un-Angry Young Men: America's Post: | 
War Generation," pp. 3-12. The lack of youthful innocence in the younger 
generation seems to have been caused by what the youthful Twenties and, 
Thirties wished for themselves. By exploring the possibilities both of 
revolt and reconciliation, the older generation left little for the younger 
but imitation. Unable to create an image of itself or even to find its own 
themes, the younger generation has been glad to write for periodicals 
edited by its predecessors. Perhaps some day it will find its subject in 
the comedy of its relationship to an older generation that has cut it off, 
not only from the possibility of meaningful violence, but even from the | 
possibility of failure. 


S.O. A. Ullmann | 
ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), I: 1, Fall-Winter 1957, 
EFT will "list dissertations, completed and in progress, the location of 

MSS and special collections" and will ''concentrate on listing articles, 

books, and chapters in books published since the latest and most reliable 
bibliography of writings about an author... ."' 


142. Hepburn, James G. "Bibliography," pp. 8-12. A listing of works | 
concerning Arnold Bennett. 


143. Gerber, Helmut E, "John Davys Beresford," pp. 12-13. 
144, Howard, Daniel F, "Samuel Butler Manuscripts," pp. 14-17. 


145. Gerber, Helmut E. "Bibliography," pp. 17-18. Items dealing with 
Butler mainly since 1953, 


146. Gerber, Helmut E. ''Ford Madox Ford," pp. 20-22. 


147. Korg, Jacob. "'Bibliography,"' pp. 25-28. A listing of George Gissing 
items since 1940. 


148. Gerber, Helmut E. "'W. Somerset Maugham," pp. 30-32. A listing 
of Maugham bibliographies and items not listed in recent bibliographies. 


149. Gerber, Helmut E. "Bibliography," pp. 33-35. A listing of George 
Moore items since 1950. 


150. Weeks, Robert P. "Bibliography," pp. 37-42. A listing of H. oT 
Wells items not found in the standard bibliographies. 


151. Also brief notes on the following writers: Gilbert Cannan, Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, William De Morgan, E. M. 
Forster, John Galsworthy, W. L. George, Maurice Hewlett, W. H. Hudson, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rose Macaulay, Compton Mackenzie, W. B. Maxwell, 
Leonard Merrick, C. E. Montague, Arthur Morrison, H. H. Munro, Oliver 
Onions, Edwin Pugh, May Sinclair, Frank Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, 
Francis Brett Young, Israel Zangwill. 


George Hendrick 
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ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXVIII: 6, December 1957. 


152. Dieth, Eugen. " 'Whose Little Lad Are You?' " pp, 241-256. The 
Scottish and North of England dialect version of this title question— 
"Whoa's oa's bairn is tha?''—presents a puzzling idiom. The historical 
semantic and syntactical analysis of the verb to owe suggests that the 
idiom be explained by (1) the retention of the meaning "possess" (OE 
agan, Mn Std own); (2) ME awe, owe past participles as the sources for 
the dialect form; (3) the use of the past participle in an active sense; and 
(4) successive contaminations such that Who is owe it? and Who owes it? 
give Who's owes it?—and the last is confused with Whose is it? to become 
Who's owes is it? 


153. Hatto, A. T. ''Snake-swords and Boar-helmets," pp. 257-259. Evi- 
dence for the Germanic—especially Scandinavian—origin of swords with 
ornamental snake-patterns suggests not only that this origin provides 
further evidence for Scandinavian elements in Beowulf but also that if the 
sword described in Rhonabwy's Dream (Mabinogion) derives from a real 
sword, the source for that sword (and the Dream?) is England rather than 
France. The outline on the Witham shield (British Museum) suggests that 
the association of the boar and the shield in the Tain Bé CGailnge is rather 
more consonant with the defensive magic of the boar on Germanic helmets 
than with the prestige of the animal as hunting quarry. 


154, Robbins, Rossell Hope. ''Geoffrey of Monmouth: An English Frag- 
ment,'' pp. 259-262. The 44-line poem, presented here for the first time, 
is a Middle English translation of a passage in the Historia Regum Bri- 
tanniae on the prophecies of Merlin which attests the familiarity of 15th 
century writers with Geoffrey and the popularity of the chronicles and 
prophecies. 


155. Cawley, A. C. "A Ripon Fragment of 'Mandeville's Travels,’ "' pp. 
262-265. The 99-line fragment presented here is composed of two uncon- 
nected passages concerning the Holy Land. Showing distinctive Northern 
and North-Midland—as well as a few Western—dialect features, the Ripon 
fragment resembles most nearly such "representatives of the Defective 
English text'' as the Chetham's Library MS and East's printed text of 
1586, particularly the former. 


156. Osselton, N. E. "Butter for Fish," pp. 266-267. Might Swift's use 
of this phrase (in the Complete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Con- 
versation, 1738) be borrowed from the Dutch boter bij de vis, contem- 
porarily ''cash on the nail"? Swift's context may permit "tit for tat," 
which is close to the notion of bartering in the Dutch phrase. 

Clyde Hankey 


ETC., XV: 1, Autumn 1957. 


157, Tach, Hans T. ''The Psychology of Heresy," pp. 9-20. A psychological 
and semantic consideration of heresy whose conclusions are of importance 
to all students of literature and language. Considering heresy as devia- 
tion, Toch points out that deviations are important signs of social change 
which represent fundamental differences in perception between members 
and leaders of a movement and which have a definite motivational basis. 
Toch also shows the part played by dogmatic propositions in promoting 
deviations and gives several illustrations of the manner in which the frus- 
tration of basic needs and the unconscious elaboration of latent doubts and 
Teservations lead to ideological differences. 
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28 
158. Wynburne, S. B. "Basic English for the Analysis of 'Meaning,’ " pp, 


21-29. Asserting that "vertical translation applies in the classroom the | 
logical discipline prescribed by modern logicians,'' Mr. Wynburne sug- — 
gests that public schools begin a program of semantics-oriented, language- | 
based education patterned upon the techniques of C. K. Ogden and I. A, | 


Richards. If our students begin the study of literature by first making a 
"sense translation" into Basic English, the author indicates that they may 
then be made aware not only of emotive language, non-referential abstrac- 
tions, metaphoric extension, and other characteristics of language, but 
also of the essential values of grammar, logic, and interpretation. The 
article presents theory, and a few suggestions for application. 


159, Stuermann, Walter E. ''The Triune Nature of the Laws of Thought," 
pp. 51-56. Stuermann indicates that there need be no controversy between 
logicians and semanticists over the three laws of identity, non-contradic- 
tion, and the excluded middle. Rather than being laws of thought, these 
laws are held by the author to be laws of naming which, in essence, are 
one law—". . triune . . . consubstantial, coequal, and coeternal!" 
Howard G. Zettler 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 3, December 1957. 


160. Griffith, Philip M. ''Chaucer's MERCHANT'S TALE." The ironic 
resolution of this tale, in which the 'lecher'' Damian becomes a "healer" 
or "doctor" (from ME lecher), is made even more ironic when it is re- 
called that St. Damian is one of the two patron saints of physicians. 


161. Brauer, George C., Jr. 'Cummings' (one!)."’ Three observations | 
are made concerning the theme of unity and the circular structure of the | 
poem, 

162. Rickey, Mary Ellen. ''Thomas' THE CONVERSATION OF PRAYER." 
The poem is examined in terms of ''reversings, turnings, and exchang- 
ings,'' to show that, as the two prayers mingle, the two persons’ patterns 
of existence fuse to make them two different instances of one thing. 


163. Coshow, Betty Gay. ''Dryden's ZAMBRA DANCE." This is a con- 
sideration of the poem, removed from the externalities of music and 
movement, as a dance, touching upon the imagery-ritual, the metrics, and | 
the predominant sounds. 
164, Ratliff, John D. ''Hopkins' THE MAY MAGNIFICAT, 19-22." "Bugle- | 
blue" in the poem is identified as a European annual having spikes of blue | 
flowers. | 
165. Perrine, Laurence, and Edwin M. Everett. 'Browning's FRA LIPPO | 
LIPPI, 70-75.'"' Comments on Fra Lippo Lippi's ''dilemma" enlarge upon, 
and take issue with, Mrs. Pepperdene's evaluation in Exp., XV (Feb. 1957), } 
item 34, 


166. Mabbott, Thomas O. "Donne's SATYRE Il, 71-72." The elaborate | 


pun in these lines is an example of Donne's interest in numismatology.  . 
The figure of the coin being struck from the die refers to Roman coinage . 


methods. j 
Robert C. Jones 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXII: 8, December 1957. 


167. Kuhn, Albert J. "Blake on the Nature and Origin of Pagan Gods and 
Myths," pp. 563-572, Blake saw in pagan myths not only error but also 
glimmers of inspiration. His view (suggestive of Swedenborg, John Hutch- 
inson, and Jz ob Bryant) was that pagan mythology resembles sacred 
scripture in nat both derive from ''Poetic Genius," i.e., inspiration, per- 
fect perception, etc.: the difference is that the latter has been preserved 
in its original state whereas the former has been allegorized, cheapened, 
and perverted. 


168. Gullason, Thomas A. ''New Sources for Stephen Crane's War Motif," 
pp. 572-575. In addition to the sources for The Red Badge of Courage 
which have previously been cited, the writings of Crane's father should 
be recognized: these books, generally theological in emphasis, contain 
passages upon war which may well have furnished Crane ''with the tensions 
and moods of battle, with theme, imagery, and psychology." 

Robert Pierson 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 1, January 1958. 


169. Adams, John F, " 'Wulf and Eadwacer': An Interpretation," pp. 1-5. 
Eadwacer should be read not as a person's name, as Bradley (1888) felt, 
but as an ironic epithet for Wulf himself; with this reading ''the poem be- 
comes a unified and sharply focused lyric... .'' 


170. Heninger, S. K., Jr. ''Chapman's Plagiarism of Poliziano's Rusti- 


cus," pp. 6-8, The list of storm-tokens in "Eugenia" is plagiarized from 
| Poliziano's work (with some suggestive mistranslations on Chapman's 


part). 

171, Sirluck, Ernest. "Milton's Criticism of Hall's Grammar," pp. 8-9. 
Milton's satire in his Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence 
refers to copies of Hall's work containing a grammatical error; but other 


copies correct the error, which may presumably be laid to the printer 
rather than to Hall. : 


172. Cope, Jackson 1. "Satan's Disguises: Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained,"' pp. 9-11. Before appearing to Christ as "an aged man" Satan 


' tries the disguises of PL, IV, 396-408: see PR, I, 312-313, where certain 


_ beasts, unlike the great majority, remain wild despite Christ's presence. 


173. McKillop, Alan D. "Some Heroic Couplets by James Thomson," pp. 
| 12-14. Sixteen lines in Thomson's hand appear in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
4457, f. 117, which parallel passages in Liberty for which they may be 


[PPO | tegarded as a sketch. 


upon, 


174, Slope, Bernice. ''Transmutation in Crane's Imagery in The Bridge," 


957),) pp. 15-23. A principal contribution to the structural unity of Hart Crane's 


| poem is transmutation, i.e., "the recurrence of imagery in slightly changed 


orate Patterns, or the repetition of patterns in somewhat different imagery." 


logy: 
inage 


Transmutation also contributes to the development of theme, specifically 
inthe ''Three Songs": the three women (and three kinds of love) anticipate 
_ the imagery, moods, ideas, etc., of the last three sections of the work. 


jones 175, Stein, William Bysshe. "Santayana and Literary Tradition," pp. 23- 


| 25. A letter (Sept. 1, 1949) from Santayana to Mr. Stein (here first printed) 
_ is of interest in that it expresses Santayana's doubt of the correctness of 
| Eliot's views concerning (1) the role of tradition in the creative process 
_ and (2) the "authority" of the critic's response. 

Robert Pierson 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XII: 3, December 1957. 


176. Cargill, Oscar. "Mr. James's Aesthetic Mr. Nash," pp. 177-187, 
An examination of changes made in Nash's characterization “between 
serial publication of the novel in America in the Atlantic Monthly (Janu-_ 
ary, 1889-May, 1890) and book publication ... in June, 1890" provides 
evidence that Henry James had Oscar Wilde in mind when he created 

Gabriel Nash in The Tragic Muse. The conversion of Nash from a poet | 
in the serial to a novelist in the book suggests that James had advance 
information of Wilde's The Picture of Dorian Gray. Parallels (e.g. Nash's 
fading portrait, his affectation of doing nothing) between The Picture of 

Dorian Gray, ''The True Function and Value of Criticism; with Some Re- 

marks on the Importance of Doing Nothing: A Dialogue," and The Tragic 

Muse support the identification. 


& 


177. Stone, Harry. "Charles Dickens and Harriet Beecher Stowe," pp. 

188-202. Dickens’ growing antipathy for Harriet Beecher Stowe and her 

works is documented from letters (two formerly unpublished) and reviews 

of Dickens. Dickens' criticism of Uncle Tom's Cabin (" 'overstrained 

conclusions and violent extremes' '"') in Household Words, September 18, 

1852, provoked Lord Denman, friend of Dickens, to "stinging criticisms | 
of Dickens and his writing" in the London Standard, although Dickens had 

also praised the novel as "' 'a noble work.' '' Dickens, who disapproved 

of slavery but objected to Mrs. Stowe's idealization of Negroes, defended 

himself against Denman in a letter (previously unpublished, now in the 

Benoliel collection of The Free Library of Philadelphia) to Mrs. Cropper, 

daughter of Lord Denman. Apparently repelled by the extravagant English 

enthusiasm for ''this petted American celebrity," irritated by Mrs. Stowe's 

Sunny Memories (which he dubbed ''Moony Memories"), and "objecting to | 
those who dig irreverently into ... private lives ...,'' Dickens found the 

climax to his objections in Mrs. Stowe's detailed account of Byron's mari- 

tal life in the Atlantic Monthly. 


178. Vickery, John B. ''The Golden Bough at Merry Mount," pp. 203-214. 
An analysis of Hawthorne's The Maypole of Merry Mount in the light of 
anthropological studies like Sir James Frazer's The Golden Bough reveals 
new meaning in the story. Two central reinforcing themes appear: (1) 
“contrasting religious attitudes toward sex... and pleasure"; (2) the 
"religious evolution ... from phallic cults to Christianity." Both themes 
point to the defeat of the pagan (Merry Mount) view and the triumph of the 
Christian (Puritan) view. Antithetically, the Merrymounters, called 
"scattered fantasies,''' represent illusion; whereas the Puritans, '' 'wak- | 
ing thoughts,' represent reality. The Merrymounters' ideal of peace 
and beauty in this world (linked to the age of Saturn) is exposed as folly | 1 
"in a fallen world whose ‘sober truth' is the impossibility of such | 4 

P 


ow 


achievement.'' Through the pagan festivals of May, midsummer, and the 
Saturnalia, Edgar and Edith, the Lord and Lady of May, are "purified of 
their sin of pagan phallicism, then initiated into the Christian community 
and way of life." 


179. Goodheart, Eugene. "Thomas Hardy and the Lyrical Novel," pp. 


215-225. Thomas Hardy, born too late to be a romantic and too early to ‘ 
be a modern, was a" 'frustrated romantic.' '' His inclination to lyrical 1 
poetry contributed to both his greatness and weakness as a novelist. Not! ¢ 
sharing the awareness of novelists like Austen and James that an "intimate " 
connection . . . exists between spirit and manners," Hardy distrusted) 1 


society and valued the "natural passionate personality," believing ''that 
the forms of reality are to be found beyond not within appearence."' But 
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he also recognized that passion arises not only from nature but also from 
"intelligence and cultivation.'' Ironically, ambiguously, he pointed out that 
nature, the only resource of freedom, makes slaves of her people. Yet 
Hardy sensed "'the growing importance of society" in the Victorian world 
and desired ''to keep the self intact... not to over-extend it.'' His vision 
was courageous but despairing. 


180. Zanger, Jules. ''Marryat, M. Violet, and Edward La Salle," pp. 226- 
231. A letter in 1846 by Charles Augustus Murray, British author of 
Travels in North America, 1841, to Pierre Chouteau about some swindles 
of an Edward La Salle gives some support to the contention of Florence 
Marryat that her father's book, Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet 


in California, Sonora, and Western Texas, was not plagiarized from other 


writers on the West but was based on the stories of LaSalle, whom she 
identified as M. Violet. "La Salle, a swindler, might very well have been 
the plagiarist...."' 


181. Colby, Robert A. "An American Sequel to Daniel Deronda," pp. 231- 
235. An otherwise highly favorable American appraisal, by E. P. Whipple, 
of Eliot's Daniel Deronda in the North American Review of January, 1877, 
inspired an anonymous American sequel, Gwendolen, to George Eliot's 
novel by objecting that the conclusion of her book did not answer important 
questions such as "' 'whether or not Rex Gascoigne eventually marries 
Gwendolen, and how it fares with Deronda and Mirah in their mission to 
the East.' '' The sequel answers that Mirah dies, Daniel ''forswears the 
Jews forever'' and marries Gwendolen. Evidently George Eliot mercifully 
never learned of this sequel to her work. 


182. Poston, Lawrence, III, '' 'Markheim' and Chesterton's 'The Hammer 
of God,' '"' pp. 235-236. The ending of G. K. Chesterton's ''The Hammer 
of God'' shows the influence of Stevenson's ''Markheim."' Both murderers, 
Stevenson's Markheim and Chesterton's Bohun, are offered escape but 
"heed their conscience and surrender to police custody instead." 


183. Griffith, Ben W. ''An Experiment on the American Bookseller: Two 
Letters from Irving to Godwin," pp. 237-239. Two letters from Washington 
Irving to William Godwin in January, 1830, show that the American market 
in the 1830's was '''glutted with the novelties . . . from the London press'" 
but that Irving admired the '' 'scenes of domestic distress’ '' in Godwin's 
novel Cloudesley. The novel "was printed by James and John Harper in 


1830," 
J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, IV: 12, December 1957. 


184. Varty, E. K. C. "A Note on the Origin of Aye," p. 507. Aye may 
derive from O. F. o-je (cf. O. F. o-il, whence comes oui). 


185, Varty, E. K. C. "A Note on the Expression Not To Care For..." 
p. 508. Despite the O. E. D., which lays care to O. . Teut, kara, its use in 
"not to care for'' meaning ''not to like" pr probably derives from O. F, 
"n'avoir pas cure de'' meaning ''n'aimer pas" and ultimately from Latin 
cura, 


186. Johnston, G. K. W. "A Prayer of the Five Joys," p. 508. In the 13th 
century lyric so entitled by C. Brown (1932) appears (V, 58) the line: 
"Leuedi, tuet thov me mi bene" (Lady, ----- thou me my request"). 

Tuet is the crux: disagreeing with Brown and with Malone, Johnston reads 
itas tuthe (tithe) meaning "grant." 


32 


187. Anon. ''MS Notes to Spenser's Faerie Queene," pp. 509-515. Ina 


copy of FQ in the Cambridge Univ. Library appear interesting marginalia: 
some elucidate the narrative; some interpret; some reveal what interested 
the reader. Of particular importance are the notes to Book V on the pos- 
sible political significance of various passages. 


188. Benjamin, Edwin B. "A Borrowing from the Faerie Queene in Old 
Mortality," p. 515. Scott's description of Habbakuk Mucklewrath (chapter 
22) derives from FQ, I, ix, 35-36. 


189. Fox, Charles O. "A Crux in The Tempest," pp. 515-516. IV, i, 64, 
refers to "raised banks topped by layered hedges which enclose the 
meadows... ." 


190. Danks, K. B. "Is Fl Macbeth a Reconstructed Text?" pp. 516-519, 
Although one ought not go so far as Hoppe (1948) in the matter of actor- 
piracies, both internal evidence (the text) and external evidence (theatrical 
history) support the view that F1 Macbeth is a reconstructed text; among 
internal evidences are the amount of tautology, echoes of other works, 
repetitions within the play, and ''dramaturgical anomolies." 


191, Williamson, Marilyn L. 'Blurt, Master Constable III, iii, and The 
Batchelars Banquet," pp. 519-521. Lazarillo's advice in Middleton's play, 
Ill, iii, contains striking echoes of Dekker's work, to which Middleton 
presumably had pre-publication access, 


192. Eagle, R. L. "Shakespeare and Catullus," pp. 521-522. Various 
echoes suggest that Shakespeare was familiar with Catullus. 


193. Shield, H. A. “Links with Shakespeare," pp. 522-523. An account 
of the descendants of Thomas Wilkes; among these are persons (i) related 
by marriage to the subject of an epitaph by Shakespeare, (2) dwelling in 
property owned by Shakespeare and (3) selling land to a friend and editor 
of Shakespeare. 


194. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. ''Two Notes on the Text of Paradise Regained," 
p- 523. (1) A semicolon following spell (IV, 385) would support Wright's 
emendation (1956) of Attends (IV, 387) to Attend. (2) For that (II, 485) 
means "because," 


195. Harvey, W. J. "Milton and the 'Late Fantasticks,’ " pp. 523-524. 
The "late fantasticks" referred to in At a Vacation Exercise are probably 
Cambridge wits (e.g., Thomas Randolf). Late means "recent," not 'form- 
er'': this reading is supported by the context. 


196. Cross, Gustav. "Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston," 
pp. 524-526, The thirteenth in a series of citations of usage, anticipating 
the earliest O. E. D. citations. 


197. Power, W. "Thomas Middleton vs. King James I," pp. 526-534, 
Middleton first wrote three plays clearly intended to woo royal favor; then, 
one apparently intended as an affront. Thenceforth, of over 20 plays by 
Middleton, the King saw but one. The article sets forth possible causes 
of the King's apparent lack of interest in Middleton's work, traces their 
relationship, and concludes with a consideration of problems associated 
with the performance of A Game at Chess (which is interestingly like and 
unlike The Phoenix, the play with which the wooing had commenced). 


198. Cutts, John P. "Cromwell's Conspiracy, 1660," pp. 534-538. A set- 
ting is extant (and here printed) of a song in this Restoration play; evi- 
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dence suggests that Alexander Brome may have written the song and hence 
the entire work. 


199. Canavan, Francis. "Edmund Burke's College Study of Philosophy," 
pp. 538-542. A study of the curriculum of Trinity College, Dublin, sug- 
gests that Burke's reading was far more Thomistic than one would have 
supposed; on the other hand, it is reasonable to guess that Burke's teach- 
ers were unlikely, no matter what texts they used, to have imbued their 
pupils with scholasticism; moreover, Burke had a poor opinion of his 
collegiate studies in philosophy. Nevertheless, we should note Burke's 
subsequent reaction against Lockean sensationalism; the views he ex- 
pressed in its place suggest, if at a remove, scholasticism. 


200. Knapp, Lewis M. "Smollett's Translation of Don Quixote: Data on 
Its Printing and Its Copyright," pp. 543-544, Wm. Strahan's printing bill 
(Feb. 1755) raises a question: why were some sheets recomposed? Later 
entries in Strahan's ledger reinforce the supposition (cf. Frod and Lan- 
sing's bibliography of Cervantes (1931)) that Smollett's translation sold 


well. 
Robert Pierson 


PMLA, LXXII: 3, December 1957. 


201. DuBois, Arthur E. ''The Dragon in Beowulf," pp. 819-822. Reaf- 
firms that symbols acquire meaning in several (he outlines five) ways, 
notably against context. Points out that in Beowulf the dragon's hoard is 
heathen, cursed, and ancient; that the account of the fight is preceded and 
surrounded by accounts of intramural troubles among Geats, Swedes, and 
Danes, and of Geatish alliances and wars with Swedes, Danes, and Frisians. 
Suggests that the historical episodes are not intrusive nuisances, but that 
the context provides a background against which the symbol of the dragon 
may be seen and understood. 


202. Hemphill, George. "Dryden's Heroic Line," pp. 863-879. Demon- 
strates that Dryden was greatly concerned with stress regularity in his 
heroic line. Divides variations into two sorts: (1) those affecting number 
of syllables (listing seven types of variation), and (2) those affecting stress 
distribution (five types). Concludes that Dryden's practice followed pre- 
cept laid down in his critical writing. In general, variations of the first 
group are not allowed except in verse of less elevated kind than heroic. 
Of the second group, viii and ix are allowed (initial trochee established by 
the accent of a polysyllable, and mid-line trochee following a pause); x 
(mid-line trochee without preceding pause) is allowed only after some kind 
of warning that rhythm is to be varied; xi:and xii (trochees, spondees, and 
pyrrhics established by sentence emphasis, and deficiency below or ex- 
cess above five stresses in heroic line) are indeterminate. 


203. Ehrenpreis, Irvin. 'The Origins of Gulliver's Travels," pp. 880-899. 
From evidence in Swift's correspondence (Charles Ford, etc.) and his 
other writing, argues that the origins of Gulliver are not the Scriblerus 
papers, but that during the years just before writing Gulliver, Swift was 
putting together a succession of unpublishable essays concerning English 
politics mainly from 1708-1715, and that he created Gulliver out of his 
own memories, experiences, and reflections from 1714-1725. Proposes 
that the ruler of Lilliput was descended from Bolingbroke and the King 
of Brodéingnag modeled largely on Sir William Temple; that in the fourth 
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voyage Swift was aiming at deistic thought and one of its particular ex- 
ponents, Bolingbroke; and that Swift's friend Thomas Sheridan was the 
model for the King of Laputa. 


204. McBurney, William H. ''The Authorship of The Turkish Spy," pp. 


915-935. Concludes that not merely the first 102 letters of Letters Writ | 


by a Turkish Spy, but the entire 630 were the work of the Italian exile 
Giovanni Paoli Marana. Analyzes the growth of the work and the ramified 
publication history. The letters are said to be consistent throughout in 
content, tone, structure, and style. Interests revealed and events narrated 
in The Turkish Spy parallel interests and experiences of Marana's life 
and the aims and interests of his other works. 


205. Roellinger, Francis X., Jr. ''The Early Development of Carlyle's 
Style," pp. 936-951. Offers examples to show that Carlyle's early writing 
demonstrates no real evidence of the beginnings of the style of Sartor, 
and concludes that, although in the middle and late 1820's there are de- 


partures from the traditional 'review style,' there is no pattern of gradual | 


emergence of the style of Sartor. Shows thai Carlyle was master of at 
least two styles: one, as in ''Characteristics," written after the first 
version of Sartor and not recognizably Carlylean, and the style of Sartor, 
intended not for judicious and informative writing, but for apostolic and 
prophetic. 


206. Stang, Richard. "The Literary Criticism of George Eliot," pp. 952- 
961. In her reviews and articles during the 50's, George Eliot stated ex- 
plicitly almost all her important ideas about art. Many were later de- 
veloped and amplified in novels and letters but essentially the same. The 
greatest function of the artist is to extend sympathies; art has moral pur- 
pose, but this purpose is not to propagate opinions or to teach theory of 
morality, The greatest change was an increasing belief that in fiction 
ideas must be represented by living people in 'needful' relations, so that 
the presentation will lay hold of the emotions as human experience. 


207. Puknat, Siegfried B. "Auerbach and Channing," pp. 962-976. Dis- 
cusses the popularity of Channing in Europe, particularly in Germany, 
and analyzes fully Auerbach's version of Channing's Self-Culture, which 
appeared as Auerbach's Der gebildete Burger. Shows that Auerbach de- 
tracts from the effectiveness of the Channing essay by detailed develop- 
ment of some ideas, by free insertion of allusions, and by sentimentalizing. 


208. Neiman, Fraser. ''The Zeitgeist of Matthew Arnold," pp. 977-996. 
Undertakes to examine how Arnold used the word zeitgeist and what mean- 
ings it had for him. Studies Arnold's use of them and of "time-spirit," 
from 1848 to 1888 and indicates that there appear to be two periods. in 
the earlier, the word appears to mean the temper of the times, local and 
changeable; in the other, a kind of metaphysical force promoting change 
in accordance with some law. However, the use in the latter sense is 
never clearly enough stated to be taken as a dogma concerning the nature 
of history. Arnold uses it, apparently, as a device in the rhetoric of 
persuasion. 


209. Carter, Paul J. 'Mark Twain Describes a San Francisco Earth- 
quake," pp. 997-1004. Reprints the Twain piece first published in New 
York Weekly Review of Saturday, 25 November, 1865. Article has been 
overlooked by Twain bibliographers, and is important because it is the 
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kind of writing that Twain considered superior to the ''Jumping Frog"'; 
because it was the source of the description of the earthquake in Roughing 
It; because it is evidence of Twain's growing popularity in the East before 
the Jumping Frog"; because it indicates Twain's acceptance by a paper 
featuring the arts. 


210. Barber, George S. "Shaw's Contributions to Music Criticism," PP- 
1005-1017. Says that when Shaw (as Corno de Bassetto) began as music 
critic for the Star, he was a pioneer, for music criticism had lagged far 
behind that in other arts. During his years as critic (Star, 1888-89, World 
1890-94), Shaw blamed economics and sociology for low state of music in 
England. Demanded national foundation for support of musicians and mu- 
sic presentation, justified by educational and refining power of music; 
insisted that criticism must be sincere and subjective, vernacular and 
free from jargon, and that the critic, superior and incorruptible, must 
fight for excellence in composition and performance by magnifying the 
bad and praising the good. 


211. Morse, J. Mitchell. ''The Disobedient Artist: Joyce and Loyola," 
pp. 1018-1035. Undertakes to show specifically the effects on Joyce's 
work of his Jesuit training. Details parallels throughout Dubliners, 
Portrait of the Artist, Ulysses, Finnegans Wake, and Stephen Hero and 
Loyola's Spiritual Exercises, Letters and Instructions, and the Constitu- 
tiones Societatis Jesu cum Declarationibus. For Joyce, obedience is weak- 
ness or vice, and only through disobedience of authority or through refus- 
ing to accommodate himself to the facts or circumstances is it possible 
for the individual, not only the artist, to assert the Godhead within himself. 


212. Friedman, Norman. ''Diction, Voice, and Tone: the Poetic Language 
of E. E. Cummings," pp. 1036-1059. A chapter of an as yet unpublished 
book on Cummings’ poetry. Points to three styles: the ‘neutral,’ the 
'formal,' the 'burlesque,' plus a 'mixed,' through which Cummings se- 
lects what he wants out of the variety of meanings with which association 
has clothed words and so meets the dramatic needs of his poetry. Illus- 
trates by examples and vocabulary table. Undertakes to show that by the 
dramatic interaction of unromantic words—even vulgarisms—Cummings 
modifies and limits his use of romantic words to produce an intelligible 


effect and true poetry. 
James E, Carver 


POETRY, XCI: 4, January 1958. 


213. Duncan, Robert. "In the Sight of A Lyre, A Little Spear, a Chair," 
pp. 256-260. A review article of Selected Poems by H. D. H. D.'s lyrics 
are "ardent and clear.'' Their strength is in her command of words which 
call up ''sensual immediacies."' Although her trilogy (The Walls Do Not 
Fall, Tribute to Angels, and The Flowering of the Rod) "stand with Eliot's 
Four Quartets, Pound's Cantos : and Williams' Paterson, H. D.'s Selected 
Poems is a mixed blessing, because the selection deprives us of as much 
as it provides. Through the image she sought to "evoke the divine" as 
Lawrence, Pound, and Eliot have done. Her poetry is not "exacerbated 
female emotion," but a syncretism involved in the renewal of the myth 
through a search for reality. 


214, Eberhart, Richard. "Hélderlin, Leopardi, and H. D.," pp. 260-265. 
A review article of Selected Poems of Hilderlin, Poems from Giacomo 
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Leopardi, and Selected Poems by H. D. Both Holderlin and Leopardi are 7 
gloomy poets, but Leopardi seems more universal (and more available to | 
the contemporary reader), because his poems are more 
and lyrical. Leopardi's superiority for the contemporary reader isa 
matter of style (plain language) rather than content. H. D. is superior (in | 
poems such as "The Island" and Orchard") to the "nerve-bare page" of 
Leopardi and the ''Greek-like concepts" in the formal Hélderlin, Her 
language is pure; her grace is "sculptured," although she does not "import | 
herself into her classic poezs'' as do Leopardi and Hélderlin. She is © 
limited in that she does not tell us directly how to live, and she "loses 
edge trying words upon the ineffable'' in her movement from Greek auster- 
ity to the "troubles of the Holy Ghost." 


215. Beum, Robert. "Epic and Lyric," pp. 266-268. A review article of 
Eli Siegal's Hot Afternoons Have Been in Montana and Louis Lukofsky's 
Some Time. Th«se two poets are not examples of ''Objectivism" and 
"Aesthetic Realism.'' Siegel's poem is one of the few great poems in the 
tradition of Whitman's ''When Lilacs Last in Dooryard Bloom'd." It cap- 
tures the past of the American West without chauvinism or regionalism, | 
Zukofsky's later lyrics are superior to his earlier ones; they are clearer 
and more musical. In sureness, among the verslibrists, Zukofsky seems 
inferior only to Williams and Pound. His use of rhyme is functional and 
establishes the propriety of sustained rhyme in '"'short-lined, speech- 
cadenced" lyrics. 


216. O'Gorman, Ned. ''Three Poets," pp. 268-273. A review article of 
Jay Macpherson's The Boatman, Peter Dufault's For Some Stringed In- | 
strument, and Norman MacCaig's The Sinai Sort. Each of these poets is 
"at the mercy of his style and his style is at the mercy of a mannerism.," 
Mr. MacCaig accepts the literal world; this is his gift which he uses with 
precision and seriousness, but his poetry is weak when his experience 
(which is ordinarily a valuable part of his talent) gets him into "tangles 
of exegesis.'' Mr. Dufault's poems are ''a jumble of excellencies and 
mannerisms." This volume is "rickety" and "'shallow.'"' Its careful lan- 
guage is ''meta-colloquial"' and produces a kind of "grotesque simplicit;." 
Jay Macpherson's book is a unity of a pastoral kind. She writes about 
death, love, and creation in the language of those symbols. There is tech- 
nique but not clarity in her poems. 


217. Coleman, Elliott. ''Not What You Make of It, But What It Makes of | 
You," pp. 273-276. A review article of Austin Warren's New England 

Saints and Warren's Richard Crashaw. Mr. Warren's purpose in the New 
England Saints Saints is to ''translate'' the present-day reader into the seven- 
teenth century. He seems ta be of the conviction that poetry is "what it 
makes you." It is appropriate that the publication of Mr. Warren's New 
England Saints should be followed by the republication of his Richard © 
Crashaw. The faith of the New England saints is the faith of Crashaw © 
when he prayed "leave nothing of myself in me."" Mr. Warren includes in — 
New England Saints John Brooks Wheelwright, Ralph Waldo Emerson, © 
Jonathan Edwards, Father Taylor (the Methodist preacher), Jonathan — 
Edwards the younger, Emmons (''the self-emptied Congregationalist"), | 
Bronson Alcott, Henry James the elder, Chestee Eliot Norton and Irving © 
Babbitt. 
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i are THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, n. s. VIII: 32, November 1957. 
le to 
cing" ‘ 218. Kuhn, Sherman M. "Some Early Mercian Manuscripts," pp. 355- 
isa 374, The author argues that the following MSS. were produced in or near 

r(in Lichfield between 700 and early 800 A.D.: (1) the Vespasian Psalter, 
©" of (2) the Golden Gospels of Stockholm, (3) the Prayer Book of AESelwald the 
Her Bishop, (4) the Gospels of BM. MS. Royal I E VI, and (5) the Mercian MS. 

port of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. (Locations of all MSS. are given in the 


1e is article.) The third MS., it is contended, originated in Lichfield, where 
oses AEdelwald was bishop, 818-30; "three of the related manuscripts''—num- 
jter- bers 1,2, and 5—"have obvious Mercian connexions,"' and the remaining 


one, no. 4, has no early connection with Canterbury. (Evidence for one 
MS. is regarded as evidence for all.) The article is part of a controversy 
le of between Dr. Kuhn and Dr. Kenneth Sisam, who ina rejoinder (pp. 370 ff.) 
ky's remains unconvinced that the five MSS. originated in Lichfield. All that 


and Dr. Sisam will say is that they cannot be placed more precisely ''than 
1 the ‘England south of the Humber.' " 
Cap- 


ism. 219, Schanzer, Ernest. 'Daniel's Revision of His Cleopatra," pp. 375- 
arer 381. The common view that Samuel Daniel's revisions of his play Cleopatra 
ems are based on his reading of Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra is con- 
and troverted; itis ... far more reasonable to assume .. .'' that Shakespeare 
>ch- picked up a few words and phrases from Daniel's play. The play that pro- 

vided him "with suggestions and much of the material for his revision" 

was the Countess of Pembroke's Antonius. Daniel's radical revisions 


e of were caused by financial need: in order to make stageworthy what was 
|In- | originally a closet drama he borrowed "incidents, situations, and char- 
‘Ss is acters ...'' from the Countess's play, which would not likely be known to 
m," the majority of his audience. 

with 

nce 220. Legouis, Pierre. ''Marvell and the New Critics,'' pp. 382-389. One by 
gles one, starting with William Empson, the progenitor of them all, Professor 
and Legouis shows that several of the critics ''who have presumed... to dis- 
lan- cover new meanings in Marvell's poems," especially in 'The Garden," 
ty." have burdened them with wrong interpretations, made nonsense of them 
do ut by means of twentieth-century psychology, and have conjured up false 
ch literary parallels. Critics of ''The Garden" discussed are Messrs. Emp- 


son, Milton Klonsky, A. H. King, and Frank Kermode, the two last being 

_ in some measure praised; of the ''Horatian Ode,'' Messrs. Cleanth Brooks 

s of and L, D. Lerner; and of 'To his Coy Mistress,'"' Mr. J. V. Cunningham, 
and at whose explication of ''vegetable love" Professor Legouis demurs. 


en- 221. Freeman, Phyllis. 'Two Fragments of Walsh Manuscripts," pp. 390- 
it it 401. On the basis of recently discovered MSS., William Walsh has been 
Yew -=—- re-established as poet, as letter-writer, and as ''the 'judicious Walsh'...," 


ard adviser and friend of Dryden and Pope. This article adds "two further 
naw ss holograph fragments by Walsh... in the British Museum... ."'; they con- 
sin _— tain two letters (one to Wycherley), part of a critical essay that appears 
on, = to side with the moderns in their battle with the ancients, and twenty-three 
han poems. Of these, sixteen are versions of poems printed in Letters and 


t''), | Poems Amorous and Gallant (1692); the seven unpublished are printed in 
ing _—ithe article. 


: 222. Carlton, William J. "The Third Man at Newgate," pp. 402-407. 
; When Charles Dickens and his publisher, John Macrone, visited Newgate 
{ Prison on Thursday, November 5, 1835, they were joined unexpectedly by 
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a third man, Nathaniel Parker Willis, 'American journalist, poet, and 
man-about-town ...,'' who recounted the meeting "in the 'Ephemera' sec- 
tion of Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil (New York, 1845).'' Though John f 
Forster and J. W. T. Ley, who edited Forster's Life of Charles Dickens, — 
discounted Willis's information, the American was then in Londonand noted © 
one detail—the visit of the Quakeress, Elizabeth Fry, to the prison, a fact 
mentioned only in Dickens's correspondence with Macrone. Mr. Carlton's 
purpose is to show that Willis did not deliberately concoct a story that 
actually contains valuable information about "Dickens's activities in the 
pre-Pickwickian period." 


223. Ekwall, Eilert. ''A Hundred-Name," pp. 408-409. The author pre- 
sents an explanation of the name Kiftsgate in Gloucestershire that differs © 
from the etymology in O. S. Anderson, English Hundred-Names, vol. II, 
The suggestion is that OE. '*cyft is a derivative with a ti-suffix from 
OE. cuman 'to come’ .. .,'' a counterpart of "Gothic gaqumps f. 'meet- 
ing, conference'...": the OE. word therefore was *gecyft with the 
same meaning as that of the Gothic. "The hundred-name would mean 
‘gate where meetings were held.’ " 


224. Anderson, D. M. ''The Trial of the Princes in the Arcadia, Book V," 
pp. 409-412. By drawing a distinction between the Princes Pyrocles and > 
Musidorus and the trial scene of the Old Arcadia and the same characters © 
and scene of the New (the revised 1593 version of Sir Philip Sidney's © 
work), the writer establishes an interpretation of these elements different — 
from that of K. T. Rowe who held that the trial signifies ". . . a conflict _ 
between romantic love and parental authority. ...'' The conflict in the ’ 
Old Arcadia (not the New) turns on the important sixteenth-century prob- 
lem of the duty of princes: the princes and princesses, daughters of 
Basilius, King of Arcadia, have defied royal authority and the former 
"have subverted the order of society. ...'' The severity of the judge, 
Euarchus, father and uncle of the accused, therefore springs from "'the 
doctrine that where the existence of the state is at stake injustice to in- © 
dividuals does not matter," a doctrine that the princes themselves recog- 
nized. 


225. Feil, J. P. "James Shirley's Years of Service," pp. 413-416, In 
the Public Record Office, London, are a series of documents, including a 
deposition (dated March 6, 1615/16) made by Shirley that fills in our © 
knowledge of his career between June 1612 and April 1615 and that dis- 
credits & Wood's assertion that Shirley was then at St. John's, Oxford, 
before studying at Cambridge. '"'. . . Shirley declares that for two of the 
two and three-quarters years in question he was 'servant' to Thomas 
Frith, scrivener'' and money-lender, who was declared bankrupt in 1614. 
Though the precise length of time that Shirley remained with Frith, prob- © 
ably as domestic servant, cannot be ascertained, "he could not have been ' 
a student at Oxford for more than two terms, and was probably never | 
there at all." i 


226. Mack, Maynard. ''Some Annotations in the Second Earl of Oxford's © 
Copies of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and Sober Advice from Horace," 

pp. 416-420. The first part is mainly concerned with showing that an MS. } 
note to the "Atticus" portrait in the Epistle is in Pope's own hand and is 
a preliminary version of the disclaimer with regard to Addison published 
in Works (1735, vol. II). Another instance of Pope's hand occurs at 11, 305 © 
and 309 which shows him hesitantly commencing the transformation of the 
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epistle into dialogue. Part two calls attention to a gloss of Lord Oxford's 
to 1. 121 of his copy of Sober Advice, Elucidated by an unpublished note 
of Horace Walpole's, Lord Oxford's reference to the near-sightedness of 
Lady Tyrawley—probably the mother of the licentious James O'Hara, 
2nd Baron Tyrawley, who is usually cited in footnotes to this line—is the 
right one or at least makes part of a two-fold allusion "'to the 'blindness’, 
in varying senses, of mother and son, or wife and husband." 


227. Whitlock, Baird W. "Edward Alleyn's Draft Letter to John Donne,” 
pp. 420-421. The note concerns emendations suggested by Professor 
R. C. Bald to Mr. Whitlock's transcription of Alleyn's draft letter to 


Donne in RES, n. s. VI (1955), 365-371. 
John B. Shipley 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIII: 1, Winter 1958. 


228. Ray, David. ''The Poetic Situation, an Interview with Donald Hall,"’ 
pp. 47-52. The article consists of questions, answers, and opinions on 
trends in poetry, artistic behavior, poets at universities, public readings 
and recordings, anthologies, and poets' reputations. Mr. Hall is outspoken 
in his comments on his craft and his fellow craftsmen. 

Robert C. Jones 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, 61, Fall 1957. 


229. Hendrick, George, editor. ''Pages from Sophia Thoreau's Journal," 
pp. 1-3. Published here for the first time are manuscript pages from 
Sophia Thoreau's Journal. Materials in the journal, preserved in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard, "'tend to disprove some of the charges of 


emotional and intellectual sterility made against her." 
George Hendrick 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIV: 1, Winter 1958. 


230. Bessie, Simon Michael. "American Writing Today: A Publisher's 
Viewpoint," pp. 1-17. Although in 1956 non-fiction books published out- 
numbered fiction five to one and outsold fiction by an even greater ratio, 
Mr. Bessie, General Trade Editor for Harper, believes there is nothing 
wrong with the quality of the American novel or its writers. Rather, the 
novel, especially the popular novel, is suffering from competition as 
entertainment by other media. A more worrisome matter, however, is 
our failure to develop a new’, "avant-garde," generation of writers. The 
nen-fiction books, especially the true-adventure, journalism-history, 
social analysis, and memoirs of great men types, have taken up the slack 
in the novel business, while humor and poetry show the greatest decline in 
current writing. Finally, Mr. Bessie feels the two greatest problems fac- 
ing the publisher and writer are rising costs and the threat of censorship. 


231. Lewis, Grace Hegger. "I Wrote A Biography," pp. 18-25. The inter- 
est in Sinclair Lewis, beginning immediately after his death, made the 
writer (the first Mrs. Lewis) realize that only she could tell the true story 
of their marriage. Remembering detail, however, proved to be very diffi- 
cult, She began to collect material by examining her memoirs, sending 
letter-questionnaires to people who had known them, and by interviewing 
those who had known Lewis after their marriage had ended. When her 
book was ready, her publisher insisted she rewrite it using the first- 
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person approach, The revision added warmth and proportion to her book 
and gave her a feeling of contentment. 


232. Krause, David. "The Playwright’s Not For Burning," pp. 60-76, 
When Yeats rejected Sean O'Casey's experimental, pacifist The Silver 
Tassie for performance in the Abbey Theatre, O'Casey began a hot con- 
troversy by publishing Yeats' rejection letter together with his own reply, 
The heart of the controversy was the question as to what extent a writer's 
opinions should shape his work; thus, Yeats' rejection of the play was 
inconsistent with his acceptance of O'Casey's three earlier plays and with 
the concept of the artist's freedom. Moreover, an analysis of The Silver 
Tassie reveals O'Casey's attempt to achieve a synthesis of symbolism 
and realism, which Yeats failed to recognize because of his personal bias 
against "opinions" and despite the great similarity of purpose in the 
dramas of both men—to react against the superficial realism of the com- 
mercial theatre. 


233. Stewart, Randall. "Dreiser and the Naturalistic Heresy," pp. 100- 
116. Dreiser came the closest of any American writer to being a com- 
plete naturalist, especially in An American Tragedy. Clyde is a mere 
victim of forces,iand his Christian upbringing is of no help to him, The 
book also demonstrates that naturalism inevitably implies amoralism, 
Farrell is our second best naturalist. Despite Twain's tendencies toward 
naturalism near the end of his life, Huckleberry Finn is one of our most 
effective denials of naturalism. Furthermore, naturalism is not so pre- 
dominant among our major novelists as supposed, even though the muck- 
rakers, Lewis, Hemingway, and Faulkner have all been mistakenly called 
naturalists. Naturalism in American fiction has, rather, been replaced 
by the 'neo-orthodoxy" expressed in such Southern writers as Faulkner 
and Warren. 


Sheldon Grebstein 
WESTERN FOLKLORE, XVI: 4, October 1957. 


234. Englekirk, John E. 'The Source and Dating of New Mexican Spanish 
Folkplays,"' pp. 232-255. Repertoire contains ten independent religious 
plays, first noted in 1907, and 27 short secular plays. MS. copies were 
taken from plays printed in Mexico. Author sees nothing to support state- 
metits that secular drama is of Peninsular Spanish origin. Los Pastores: 
126 MSS, are reduced to three basic plays; 95 MSS. came from Mexico 
after 1860. 

R. D. Jameson 
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American cultural and social history 112, 114, 


115, 141 
American writing 

post-war generation 14] 

contemporary 230 
Amold, Matthew 208 
Basic English 158 
Bennett, Arnold 142 
Beowulf 153, 201 
Beresford, John Davys 143 
Blake, William 167 


Brome, Alexander 198 
Brown, Charles Brockden 116 
Browning, Robert 165 
Burke, Edmund 199 
Butler, Samuel 144, 145 
Cannan, Gilbert 151 
Carlyle, Thomas 205 
Channing, W. E. 207 
Chapman, George 170 
Chaucer 135, 160 
Chesterton, G. K. 182 
Cozzens, James Gould 126, 133 
Crackenthorpe, R. B. 151 
Crane, Hart 174 
Crane, Stephen 168 
Cummings, E. E. 161, 212 
Daniel, Samuel 219 
DeMorgan, William 151 
Dickens, Charles 177, 222 
Donne, Joha 166, 227 
Dloolittle], H{ilda] 213, 214 
Drama 

Anthologies 132 
Dreiser, Theodore 233 
Dryden, John 163, 202 
Dufault, Peter 216 
Eggleston, Edward 114 
Eliot, George 181, 206 
Eliot, T. S. 117 
Faulkner, William 120 
Fielding, Henry 138 
Folklore 234 
Ford, Ford Madox 146 
Forster, E. M. 151 
Galsworthy, John 151 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 154 
George, W. L. 151 
Gissing, George 147 
Glasgow, Ellen 117 
Godwin, William 183 
Graham, R. B. Cunninghame 151 
* Greene, Graham 134 
Hall, Donald 228 
Hardy, Thomas 179 
Hawthome, Nathaniel 178 
Hemingway, Emest 119 
Hewlett, Maurice 151 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley 129, 164 
Howe, E. W. 114 
Howells, William Dean 118 
Hudson, W. H. 151 
Ibsen, Henrik 124 
Irving, Washington 183 
James I 197 
James, Henry 176 
Joyce, James 211 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila 151 
Lewis, Sinclair 231 


Linguistics 152, 157, 159, 184, 185, 223 
Macaulay, Rose 151 
MacCaig, Norman 216 
MacKenzie, Compton 151 
Macpherson, Jay 216 
jandeville, Sir John 155 
Manfred, Frederick Feikema 127 
Marryat, Frederick 180 
Marston, John 196 
Marvell, Andrew 220 
Maugham, Somerset 148 
Maxwell, W. B. 151 
Meredith, George 139 
Merrick, Leonard 151 
Middleton, Thomas 197 
Milton 137, 171, 172, 194, 195 
Montague, C. E. 151 
Moore, George 149 
Morrison, Arthur 151 
Munro, H. H. 151 
O’Casey, Sean 232 
Old English 
Mercian mss. 218 
oetry 169 
O'Neill, Eugene 121, 122, 123, 124 
Onions, Oliver 151 
Parkman, Francis 113 
Poe 
Medieval 186 
Modern 228 
Old English 169 
Pope, Alexander 226 
Pugh, Edwin 151 
Recordings 
Literature in English 128 
Ruskin, John 
Ruskin Co-operative Assn.—U.S. 
Santayana, George 175 
Scott, Sir Walter 188 
Shakespeare 189, 190, 191, 192, 193 
Shaw, G. B. 210 
Shirley, James 225 
Sidney, Sir Philip 224 
Siegel, Eli 251 
Sinclair, May 151 
Smollert, Tobias 200 
Spenser, Edmund 136, 187, 188 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 182 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 177 
Swift, Jonathan 156, 203 
Swinnerton, Frank 151 
Teaching 125, 130 
Thomas, Dylan 162 
Thomson, James (lst) 173 
Thoreau, Henry David 140 
Thoreau, Sophia 229 
Turkish Spy, The 204 
Twain, Mark 209 
Walpole, Hugh 151 
Walsh, William 221 
Warren, Austin 217 
Wells, H. G. 150 
Willis, Nathaniel Parker 222 
Word use 
‘‘combine’’ as noun 131 
Wulf and Eadwacer 169 
Yeats, W. B. 232 
Young, Francis Brett 151 
Zangwill, Israel 151 
Zukofsky, Louis 215 
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Abstracts of English Studies will regularly publish abstracts of all 
articles relating to English and American literature and linguistics which 
appear in the following journals: Accent, America, American Imago, 
American Literature, American Quarterly, American Scholar, American 
Speech, Anglia, Antioch Review, Archiv fur das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, Arizona Quarterly, Atlantic Monthly, Boston 
Public Library Quarterly, Boston U, Studies in English, Bucknell Review, 
Bulletin of Bibliography, Catholic World, CEA Critic, Chicago Review, 
College English, Colorado Quarterly, Comparative Literature, Critique, 
Dalhousie Review, Dickensian, ELH, Emerson Society Quarterly, Encounter, 
English Fiction in Transition, English Journal, English Studies, Essays in 
Criticism, ETC, , Etudes Anglaises,Explicator, General Linguistics, Harvard 
‘Library Bulletin, Hudson Review, Huntington Library Quarterly , James Joyce 
Review, Journal of American Folklore, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, Journal of the Australian Modern Language Association, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, Journal of the History of Ideas, Kenyon 
Review, Language, London Magazine, The Library, Meanjin, Modern 
Fiction Studies, Modern Language Notes, Modern Language Quarterly, 
Modern Language Review, Modern Philology, Die Neueren Sprachen, 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, New Republic, Newberry Library Bulletin, 
New England Quarterly, New Mexico Quarterly, New York Times Book Re- 
view, Nineteenth Century Fiction, Notes & Queries, La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, Orbis, Partisan Review, Philological Quarterly, Poetry, PMLA, 
QueensQuarterly , Renaissance News, Renascence, Review of English Studies, 
Revue de Litterature Comparee, Revue de Deux Mondes, Saturday Review, 
Sewanee Review, Shakespeare Quarterly, Shenendoah, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Southwest Review, Speculum, Studies in Bibliography, Studies 
in Linguistics, Studies in Philology, Studies in the Renaissance, La Table 
Ronde, Tamarack Review, Thoreau Society Bulletin, Thought, Twentieth 
Century Literature, University of Kansas City Review, University of Toronto 
Quarterly, Victorian Studies, Virginia Quarterly Review, Western Folklore, 
Western Humanities Review, Western Review, Word, Yale Review, A wider 
selection from European journals will be added in a few months, 
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